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theatre, the cinema, or the concert hall. The music critic did not tell his readers how to make a piano; the theatre critic did not tell them how to make a puppet show.
On the other hand there were profound differences and difficulties. Broadcasting was new and fluid. When a dramatic critic wrote about a first night he was informing a potential audience, giving them the benefit of his experienced judgment. A radio production was heard instantaneously by everybody who wanted to hear it, and was dead by the following morning. Moreover, broadcasting covered an immense range, from jazz to Beethoven, from the Children's Hour to Ibsen. A superman would be required to do justice to all these aspects, instead of which—it seemed to me—a superboy had the job.
I discovered that my chief work was to write a daily "introduction" to the broadcasting programmes, in order to leaven the solid mass of the small type. The newspapers, in the early days of broadcasting, had been strongly opposed to the publishing of these programmes free, but one newspaper, defying the rest, had insisted upon it. So all had to fall into line, but they grudged the space. The Daily Telegraph, in starting a daily radio "column," was pioneering. The Evening News had a similar, rather more extensive feature, written by a highly intelligent and versatile Balliol man called Jack Bergel, but it was many years before the Daily Express and the Daily Mail followed suit. I particularly admired Jack BergePs handling of the subject, and was privately amused at contemplation of the different routes by which he and I had reached the same destination.
On the whole, the best treatment for broadcasting in a newspaper seemed to be news and gossip, looking forwards rather than backwards, the main object being to inform readers rather than impose opinions upon them. Somehow, this treatment of broadcasting by the Press seemed to offend the dignity of the B.B.C. High officials were apt to talk about the "low standards" of radio criticism and to refer in supercilious fashion to Ruskin and Hazlitt—as if either of those gentlemen would have had anything but hot denunciation for the spate of vulgar trash and low-quality sound gushing from millions of primitive loud-speakers. The